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EASTERN INSTITUTION, COMMERCIAL ROAD. 


Auona the many literary and scientific in- 
stitutions that have of late years been esta- 
lished in the metropolis for the develop- 
taeat of the human mind, none is more ap- 
propriately located, than the Eastern Insti- 
tution in the Commercial Road; and it 
has already proved Cat s plans of gp 
traction, particularly on evenings e 
musical perfo: 


rmances. 

The architects, Messrs. Hopkins and Gray, 
have here produced a very coummodious struc- 
ture, although sparingly embellished exter- 
mally» possesses great degree of dignity. The 

end, or front, retires a little distance 

from the road, and consists chiefly of a Doric 
tetrastyle, with flated columns; there being 
te windows either within or externally of the 
portico, which circumstance is in itself fa- 
Vourable to the style adopted for the facade, 
and stamps it us a public building. The 
plan is a parellelogram, about one- 

of which is occupied by the great room 

at the rear, or north end. This apartment, 
which measures SO feet by 50, and is 36 
high, has a segmental arched ceiling, and the 
at the.further end forms a similag curve. 

Vou. xxx. K 


It is lighted by a single range of five win- 
dows on each aha, placed at © considerable 
height from the. floor, and dressed with archi- 
traves and cornices. But, independently of 
this degree of architectural decoration, the 
trusses which wipport ‘the ceiling, and the 
enrichments of the last-menti part, the 
whole is quite bare, owing, to its being at 
present in an unfinished state, and without 
any colour whatever to relieve its monuto- 
nousness and blankness.. Un this account, 
likewise, the two splendid chandeliers with 
gas-burners, which are of woud, richly carved 
and gilt, now form too great a contrast with 
all the rest. Probably some gilding will be 
applied to the ceiling, and, were it also to be 
extended to the chambranles, or dressings of 
the windows, it would tend greatly to archi- 
tectural keeping ap well as embellishment. 
In fact, the room requires only to be judi- 
ciously coloured and decorated to become a very 
striking one; its dimensions being noble, and 
it being admirably fitted in itself to receive 
embellishment from the pencil, whether of 
colouring ulone, or of design likewise, 

cially the curved end, in front of which is the 
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orchestra. As a concert-room it’is said to be 
unrivalled, and to be allowed by all the pro- 
fessionalists who have attended the musical 
perfurmances that have from time to time 
been given in it, to be most admirably con- 
trived for sound—indeed, to be superior in 
that respect to any other concert-room in the 
metropolis. The benches have handsome 
stuffed cushions and mahogany backs, both 
which can be removed, so that, when the 
room is required for public meetings, or 
similar purposes, the seats are transformed 
into mere forms, which cannot be damaged 
by persons stepping over them, or standing 
upon them. Whenever the room comes to 
be decorated, some additional dressings and 
embellishments ought to he bestowed upon 
the door, in order to give it that architectural 
importance which will make it accord. with 
. the size and character of the apartment. 


PETRARCH AND LAURA. 


I sat beside her, and she seem'd 
A being betwixt man and angel form’'d, 


nce |— 
I *d on her, and thought, oh, that thine heart 
Were mine! or mine so closely wove : 
Amid the fibres of thine own, that both 
‘Might beat in one! 
: For thou art good, art beautiful, and fair, 
And I will love thee with such holy love 
As angels feel, when to their harps’ high sounds, 
They chauut, responsive, melody in heaven. 





i INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE BELLS OF 
KINVER, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
For the Mirror. 
3 _ (Transmitted by Mr. Allen.) 
1 Bell, Cui Deus Pater Ecclesia est Mater.® 
2 ditto. In Christo svlo spem meam repouo.t 
3 ditto. In suo templo Numen adoro.} 
4 ditto. Opem petentibus subvenit Deus.§ 
Translations. 


® Whom God is Father to the church is mother to- 


+ In Christ alone I rest my hope. 
+ I adore the Deity iu his own temple. 
§ God grants help to those who ask for it. 


The above-named bells were cast at Gloucester, by. 


Abel Rudhall, 1746. 





TO #8088, 
(For the Mirror.) 


I rovep thee! e’er I knew the meaning of the word, 


And when as children, we did play, 

And shared each little pleasure, 

Whose voice delighted, or whose praise 

Sounded so sweet unto mine ears as thine ? 
But years passed on, 

And then, a strange and awkward shyness, 

Came in place of that fond welcome 

Which in earlier days of childhood, 

I waa wont to give thee. 

When the first dawn of womanhood 

Was bursting o’er me, I began to think 


More on thee, to ponder o'er thy every word and look. 


Each slight was keenly felt, each kiudaess 

Made my heart to bound with joy. 

Thy tone, thy touch, would seud 

The tell-tale blood rushing in torrents 

Over brow and neck. 

And why? I asked myself should it be thus, 

It was not so with others, nor did I feel 

That pleasure in another’s company I did in thine. 


Cc. 8. 


Thad not needsto question long, it was soon answered, 
Did I not learn and read from others ?—it was Love ! 
And could I longer hide from my ownself 
That all my heart was thine, and thine aloue. 

And is my love to thee now chang'd? 
Is the tie broken, which then bound me ? 
Nay !—rather it has strengthened with my years, 
And it will last till death,—unless - 
Thine own inconstancy shall break the chain. 

M. S—k. 





AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


In the year 1831, Mr. Maclellan, an Ame- 

rican student of civinity, came over to Edin- 

burgh, in order to complete his studies at 

the University there. Accordingly, he at- 

tended the lectures of Dr. Chalmers, Profes- 

sor Wilson, and others, during the session of 

that, and of the following year ;—devoting 

the intermediate summer to a tour on the 

Continent. During the whole of his travels 

he kept a journal; and as we had the pleasure 

of his personal acquaintance while in Edin- 

burgh, and mingled with him in many of the 

scenes he describes, we can vouch for the 

general. accuracy of his sketches. His pro- 
mising career was cut short by death, three 
months after he reached home’; but his jour. 
nal, in a condensed form, has been published 
since; and may be procured at Mr. Hodsou’s ° 
‘ Depét for American Publications,” Fleet- 
Street. We intend to extract a few of the 
graphic descriptions with which the work 
abounds. They will give our readers an 
accurate notion of the first impressions pro- 
duced on a stranger, on visiting our island, 


First View of England. 


After a voyage of twenty days, onr ship 


dropped anchor in the Mersey. Green 
hedges of hawthorn, supplied the place of our 
wooden fences and stone-walls. The fields 
are not planted with apple orchards so thickly 
as in our land; but the regular furrows 
with which nearly the whole landscape was 
sketched over, indicated a high 'state of culti- 
vation. The undulations were soft; and if, 
therefore, less striking than the steep hill- 
sides, retired valleys, and melting lines of 
beauty which distinguish owr scenery, they’ 
at least communicated a spirit of unity and, 
studied proportion to the whole view. The 
houses in the villages stood side by side, in 
undeviating lines; and instead of our lovely 
white cots and villas, a few prominent man- 
sions reigned over the whole scene. 


Ladies in Hats, 


_ We were near enough to one of the man- 
sions to see a servant in livery leading up a 


and lady mounted, and rode gracefully off, 
until we lost sight of them behind a grove of 
trees. ‘I declare,” said a fellow-countryman 
on board, “ that lady wears her husband's hat 
capitally.” I afterwards remarked that. this 


was the usual head-dress of ladies when on 


pair of saddle-horses ; on which a gentleman: 


































































































horseback. It was singular to my eyes; but 
it certainly had an air of security. 


Picture of Liverpool. 


In the midst of the transparent air, there 
was a dense cloud; which rose up among a 
forest of masts, lines of houses, turrets, and 
steeples. It was the smoxe; which, like an 
evil spirit, hangs day and night over the great 
city of Liverpool. A little black steamer 
now came b:iskly up tous. It was a custom- 
house boat. It received our letters, and the 
cabin passengers; and, in a few minutes, we 
were running rapidly by the ducks; the mas- 
sive stone-walls of which shut up the ship- 
ping of this commercial metropolis. Here 
and there the large basins communicated, by 
tide-gates, with the water of the river. The 
regular character of these docks, and the 
peculiar slope given to the yards of all the 
vessels which fill them, have an imposing 
appearance, Perhaps this unity made its 
commerce appear to me more extensive than 
it really is; for my impression was, that the 
shipping in the harbour, at that time, did 
not fall much short of that of New, York and 
Boston combined. J was disappointed with 
the appearances of the stores [warehouses ] 
along the docks. They were built of brick; 
but the brick was not only irregular in shape, 
when compared with ours; but its face was 
rough, and much soiled with dust and coal- 
smoke. A dark piazza ran along their front ; 
the face of the buildings resting on square 
pillars. As far as we could’ see, all was 
bustle. Heavy drays, and large wagons drawn 
by huge horses and loaded with cotton, thun- 
dered over the pavements. Three things 
struck me in patticular, as soun as I entered 
Liverpool ; —the large size and powerful 
appearance of the dray-horses ; the vast ex- 
tent and prison-like aspect of the warehouses ; 
and the convenience and stability of the 
docks. But while the warehouses were so 
immense, the streets were narrow and choked 
up;—the side-walks by men, women, and 
children (nearly all of whom were clothed in 
wretched garments); and the rest of the 
street by carts loaded with merchandize. A 
narrow strip of sky, grey with smoke, shone 
dimly above; lighting up the street, it is 
true; but not with that transparent bright- 
ness which cheers our towns. The shops in 
these streets hada contracted and indigent 
air, After breakfast, I walked with my 
American companion to the upper part of the 
town. In this direction the city had more 
the air of Buston, or New York, than the 
streets which I had hitherto seen. In gene- 
ral, however, the houses (which were arranged 
like our own, in connected streets or retired 
* courts,’’) were not so elegant as the ranges 
which distinguish our cities. They were 
not so much adorned by beautiful porticoes, 
piazzas, and blinds, as our habitati : a. 
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brick wus not so smooth; it was rarely 
painted white; it was not sustained on gra- 
nite-bases, as’ is almost always the case with 
us; nor were the handles of the duors, and 
the bell knobs, so often plaited with silver as 
is usual in our cities. Yet if,in general, 
the houses fell beneath our own in brightness 
and beauty, nevertheless there were, here and 
there, houses of plendour; which 
would have surpassed our most expensive 
buildings. I expected this. Wealth is mo- 
nopolized by the few ; hence there is not that 
beautiful gradation of style which characte- 
rizes everything at home. You wouid luok, 
therefore, for shoeless begyars and brilliaut 
equipages ; and you find them. The society 
of Liverpool, so fur as I came into contact 
with it, I found refined and agreeable. An 
American who goes to Liverpool expecting to 
find beauty, brilliancy, and life impressed on 
everything, will be disappointed. It un- 
doubtedly p s a vast t of wealth; 
but this must be seen in its costly docks, and 
extensive warehouses, and the canals which 
glide into its deep treasure-houses, and its 
path-way of iron, with its cars luden with 
precious merchandize. Of its politeness ‘and 
affability, he must not take the first outward 
appearance as the measure; for behind the 
dark and unprepossessing appearances which 
strike him at first, he will find there all the 
sweet courtesies which give a charm to life. 


An English Equipage. 


Here comes a splendid carriage! How it 
whirls along! It has four horses. Two 
‘§ jockeys ” bestride them ;—bobbing up and 
down, as they kick and spur along at a furi- 
ous rate. They are a singular genus ;—much 
the same all over England. They are accou- 
tred in a round riding-cap, a short blue pea- 
coat, tight buckskin breeches, white-top- 
boots, spurs, and a short whip; and have a 
round red face, just suited to their habili- 
ments. The footmun peers up proudly be- 
hind. He louks with elevated disdain on all 
beneath his conspicuous station. In his 
gold-laced hat, his new blue coat profusely 
decorated with the same, his red velvet- 
breeches, his white silk-stockings, his po- 
lished shoes, and his unsullied wash-leather 
gloves, behold the man of place and dignity ! 
The carriage stopped at a splendid house we 
were passing. One “ jockey” sprung from 
his horse; the footman tripped down from 
behind ; pulled the bell; and a kindred spirit 
opened the door, bowing his powdered head 
most complacently. The carriage-door was 
opened; and a very beautiful, graceful, and 
elegantly-dressed young lady was handed out. 
She: entered, and we passed on; while the 
two lacqueys exchanged compliments toge- 
ther on the steps. We admired the beautiful 
complexion of the lady; and the elegant sim- 
plicity of her dress. An elegant simplicity 
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of taste seemed to me always a pleasing ponderous elephant in the centre of the line, 
characteristic of Kuglish ladies of the first and habited, as the day before, in his dark 
rank. There is not so much of the French crimson shawl-cloth tunic, trousers, and tur- 
diversity of dress. Beauty is never so attrac- ban. without any tinsel or trinkets—in short, 
tive, as when simply, yet elegantly adorned. without any relief to the uniformity of his 
It shines like the diamond out of the chaste exterior than that presented by a flowing 
gold which it decorates. N. white beard; the sagacious old man came 
out in strong powers —~- his richly-clad > 
fAlanners a t tendants and chieftains. On closing with the 
mens - Coons Governor-yeneral, who, dressed in the blue 

. and gold uniform of a minister of state, bore 

LORD AUCKLAND S VISIT TO MAHARAJAH = himself throughout as a nobleman might be 
RANJEET SINGH. expected to do on such an occasion, the 

Tus imposing interview took place, Nov. Makarajah saluted his lordship, and received 
30, 1838. The Governor-general, (Lord Auck- him into his howdah, upon which the cannon 
land) and his suite, having nearly approached again “spoke to the trumpet,” and the 
the camp of Maharajah, a discharge of artil- columns of elephants, now united, proceeded 
lery announced that he had left his tents, and to the durbar tents. The arrival at the desti- 
in a few minutes afterwards, his highness nation was the signal for another salute from 
might be seen coming to meet his noble the batteries of Runjeet Singh’s horse ar- 
visitors, in all the ‘pomp and circumstance’ tillery, while bands of music, uncommonly 
peculiar to an oriental procession. well trained, played our national anthem, and 
The scene which now presented itself is loud clarions proclaimed the glory of the 
utterly beyond description. All that the ima- Maharajah. The tents were enclosed within 
gination can conceive of human grandeur, all a vast area of crim-on cloth walls, about nine 
that the most exuberant fancy can devise in feet high, and decorated with yellow lace. 
its endeavours to portray the scene of royal Within the enclosure, in well-arranged ranks, 
splendour, was here bodied forth. Adown forming numerous allies and guards of honour, 
the avenue formed by the serried ranks of stood sume 2.000 or 3.000 of the household 
hundreds of steady horsemen, whose steel troops of the Maharajah, clad, for the most 
casques and gay appointments glittered inthe part, in crimson silk, or elegant kincaub, and 
sun, moved two masses of elephants, bearing armed with highly-polished matchlocks and 
on their lofty backs the mightiest potentates shields. The most perfect order, the most 
of the Orient, seated in their gorgeous how- profound silence prevailed, broken only by 
dahs, and attended bythe chief officers of the royal band (formerly in the service of the 
their respective courts, sumptuously attired. Begum Sumrov,) and the murmurs of appro- 
Beyond were seen columns upon columns of bation proceeding from Europea lips, Alight- 
scarlet-clad and helmeted troops, “all fur- ing within this splendid enclosure, the Maha- 
nished, all in arms,” arrayed with a precision rajah conducted Lord Auckland, the Cum- 
and preserving a steadiness worthy of the best mander-in-chief, and their suite. tothe durbar 
European discipline; while behind and about tent, which consisted of « splendidly-carpeted 
their ranks, stretching to the east and tothe floor, provided with numerous gold and silver 
west, was an extensive encampment, in the chairs,and covered in by a spacious surmeeaun, 
centre of which were numerous tents of crim- lined with shawl cloth, placed in front of the 
son and gold, indicating the chosen abode of Maharajah’s principal pavilion. Here the 
@ powerful military chieftain. Crowded to- whole assembly took their seats, and the 
gether, at viewing distance from the legions, ceremony of the introductions took place, 
thousands of spectators of the humbler classes Major Wade, and Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, 
stood in ranks, preserving a silence, a deco- who sat on Lord Auckland’s right, acting as 
tum, and an immobility, which proved the ex- interpreters on the behalf of the English 
istence of a severe military discipline, even in visitors. As the British officers were severally 
the walks of civil life. No shouts rent the introduced to Runjeet Singh, he addressed a 
air, save the licensed clamours of some rude few words to them, and rallied Colonel Skin- 
faqueer; no vociferous cheers manifested ner upon their old acquaintanceship. The 
the exuberant joyousness of a happy popuia- principal Sirdars then presented themselves, 
tion. The admiration of the people—if ad- and lly did h to their chief, re- 
miration it were--was only depicted in their ceiving a few complimentary salaams, and 
silent awe and breathless astonishment, ur uow and then an expression of good will. 
kept in check by the apprehension of high When the presentations were over, a band of 
displeasure. Not many minutes elapsed be- Nautch girls, bedizened with jewellery, and 
fore the transient view here attempted to be beautified after their fashion with missee, 
described was interrupted by the rencontre silver-dust, &c. were called in, and formed a 
of the two stately processions. It was not little circle, while the most celebrated baya- 
difficult to distinguish the Maharajah from dere treated the company to a few of those 
his proud and gallant Sirdars, seated on a singular movements, which here pass: fot 
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dancing. The shawls, tiinkets, cloths, &c., 
which constituted the presents on these occa- 
sions, were now brought in, exhibited, and 
then appropriated by the officers of the Go- 
vernor-general’s suite after the ordinary sys- 
tem. The horses, &c., were then inspected ; 
and here terminated the ceremonials of the 
meeting on the modern “ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold.” Some little time was passed in 
visiting the diffrent tents, inspecting the fur- 
niture and other paraphernalia, and con- 
versing with the chief sirdars; and the Go- 
vernor-general then offered his adieus to the 
Maharajah, resumed his seat in the howdah, 
and departed in the order of his coming, the 
horse artillery, as before, honouring the event 
by a royal salute. 





HUNGER AND GOLD. 


Pirnivs, a Lydian prince, had many gold 
mines in his small dominions. His poor 
subjects were used like slaves, and he con- 
strained them to work in his mines. by day and 
night, without giving them the least respite. 
His princess, who had a large portion of 
good sense and humanity, was desirous to re- 
form this inordinate passion in her husband, 
for though he possessed such large quantities 
of gold, he was reluctant to purchase even 
the necessaries of life, and his only pleasure 
was to hoard it up, and the beholding of it 
with his insatiable eyes. 

Seeing a favourable opportunity, when he 
returned one day from the amusements of 
the chase, exceedingly hungry, she took care 
to have large chargers full of massy wedges 
of gold served in fur dinner. The prince was, 
at first, much pleased with the spectacle, and 

zed upon the gold with peculiar affection ; 
But this delightful and brilliant sight did not 
remove the urgent cravings of hunger, and 
he begged of his princess that he might have 
something to eat. 

The prudent princess then addressed her 
husband with a smiling countenance, “ Now 
is not this what you like best.’ “ You 
jest,” said the prince, “ I cannot feed upon 
gold; and I might starve, though I had in 
possession all the treasures of that rich metal 
which the world can affurd.’”? The princess 
replied, ‘‘ it must, therefore, be a great fault, 
and the extreme of folly, to have so great a 
passion for a thing that lies useless in your 
chests. Be persuaded, my dear prince, that 
sums locked up are not wealth, and are only 
valuable when they are exchanged for the 
necessaries and comforts of life.’? Pithius 
tovk the hint given by his prudent and hu- 
mane princess. He was quickly so altered 


in his dispositions, that he became as gene- 
rous as he had furmerly been covetous, 
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HOROLOGIA HISTORIA, 
THE CLOCK-SPHERES OF THE ANCIENTS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Ir is probable, that from the most remote 
times there have been methods of different 
kinds, and instruments of various forms and 
principles, used to keep some kind of an ac- 
count of time; the variation of the lengths 
and different positions of the shadows cast 
by vertical objects, would, doubtless, be the 
first observations made for determining the 
different times of the day ; for the shadows of 
objects, as is well known, follow in an oppo- 
site direction of the sun; thus, in all coun- 
tries, and at all times, when the sun is 
rising in the east, the shadows of objects 
cast on any plane will be towards the west; 
and on the contrary, when the sun is westerly, 
the shadow falls eastward ; and at the time of 
the sun’s coming to the meridian, the shadows 
eust will fall in a line at right angles to the 
equator, or due north and south. All these 
remarkable changes could, I should imagine, 
not fail to arrest the attention of man, 
even in the most rude and uncivilized state— 
for the patriarchs of old, accustomed as they 
were to seek the shelter afforded by the fine 
trees of their climate, must have observed, 
and, perhaps, with astonishment, the con- 
tinual motion of the shade under which they 
delighted to sit, whilst enjoying their meals, 
or sheltering themselves, during repose, from 
the noontide heat—from which it is easy to 
imagine that the first instrument used to 
keep an nccount of time, would be some 
sort of machine, so constructed, as to imi- 
tate the motions of the shadows cast by ver- 
tical objects; and the idea derives considerable 
support from the curious fact, that the very 
first instrument recorded, is precisely of this 
nature, namely, the famous dial of haz, of 
which we learn, from biblical history, that 
about seven hundred and thirteen years before 
the birth of Christ, the King Hezekiah re- 
volted against the Assyrian King Sennacharib, 
to whom he was tributary, but was overpowered 
by Sennacherib, who took from him several 
of his fortified cities, and ultimately threat- 
ened Jerusalem; and Hezekiah finding that 
he was in danger of losing both his life and 
kingdom, made his peace as he could with 
the Assyrian conqueror ; and about this time 
he was taken seriously ill, and warned by the 
Prophet Isaiah of his approaching end, but, 
by his prayers and entreaties, he induced the 
Lord to order the prophet to return to him, 
and promise that not only should he recover, 
but also that his life should be prolonged fifteen 
years, and his kingdom saved from the im- 
pending danger of Syrian invasion; but He- 
zekiuh scarcely crediting these contradictory 
communications from the prophet, he asked 
for some signal proof, which the prophet ob- 
tained for him by his prayers ; and this proof 
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was the recession of the shadow on ‘the diul principally two methods of measuring: their 
ten degrees. The literal meaning of the origi- time; which they had already divided into 
nal words are, “* And the Lord brought back hours, each being of very different principles, 
the shadow of the steps, or degrees which the first of which is the “ solaria,” or sun-dial, 
was gone down. by the dial, or degrees of and the second, the: instrument called the 
Ahaz, ten degrees or steps.” It isextremely % nAempudgia,” or the Clepsydie, commonly 
difficult either to understand the nuture or termed hour-glasses; and they were some- 
form of this dial, or the literal meaning of times also called “ Clepsammidium,”? which 
the text; but in regard to the former, per- is derived from “ Aepappudioy,” and they are 
haps the nearest conclusion is, that it was defined as being *‘horologium quo metimur 
nothing more than the pannels of the steps oras effietu arene ;” that is, a clock mea- 
or stairs leading to the palace; for the origi- suring time or the hours by the running of 
ginal Hebrew word “* Meguloth” means no- sand ; but this appears to have been a later 
thing more than “ steps, stairs, degrees, Or mode of making them; for we find, ‘num 
ascents ;’”’ and this is the version of the Sep- antiquit aquam in clepsydris ponebant sicut 
tuagint, and also, as such it has been trans- mune. arenas ;" from which we evidently 
lated by the Chaldiac Pharaphrasts, which earn that water was the first thing they em- 
they rendered by the Greek word “ aya€a0- ployed in making their hour-glasses, and they 
up,’’ which is of the same meaning and sig- are defined “ est etiam astronomicum orga- 
nitication ; it hus also been called the “stone um, sydera dimentients ;” from which we 
of time.” And most of the various transla- find thut they employed them in their astrono- 
tions make ‘“ Maloth” of Ahaz, either mical operations. Suidas and Phavorinus also 
<< Babuvg” or “ ava6aduvg ;” and it may not mention’ that they were employed for this 
be uninteresting to know that the Syriac, purpose; and we are farther informed by 
Arabic, and other versions, give it the same Phavorinus, that it was “ a vessel having a 
meaning, There are some who have endea- jittle hole in the bottom, which was set in the 
voured to give an account and description of courts of judicature, full of water, by which 
this dial, but their attempts are but guess the orators pleaded ;’* and this, according to 
work, and unsatisfactory, and not to be de- the same authority, was to prevent a useless 
pended upon; because, from the paucity of waste of time, by long and unnecessary speak- 
the information we have of it, and thelength jng, a fault, it appears, to which the ancient 
of time elupsed since the miracle happened, we pleaders were addicted, as well as our modern 
have no means of verifying their assertions. orators. This mode of speaking by time, 

It has also been a point of controversy, was an old custom of the ancient Greeks, and 


whether the retrogradation of the shadow was introduced at Rome by Pompey, the third 
was occasioned by the actual recession of the 





sun, or merely of the shadow on the dial alone; 
the general opinion appears to be that it was 
confined to the mere recession of the sun’s 
rays on the dial; and this, it is argued, is sup- 
vorted by the fact, that some of the neigh- 
 csaeth kings actually sent umbuassadors to 
Hezekiah to know whether this was really the 
case or not, because no such phenomena had 
been observed by them,which would have been 
the case, undoubtedly, hud the sun himself 
gone back ten degrees, and it is therefore con- 
cluded, that this effect was produced by the 
recession of the sun’s rays only; but this 
does not form any part of our inquiry ; it is 
sufficient for our purpose to know that this 
is. the first time-measuring instrument of 
which we have. any records, and which is 
brought forward as an illustration of the asser- 
tion, that the%idea probubly originated from 
observing the variations of the lengths of 
shadows cust by vertical objects. 

And it may be observed here, once for all, 
that Ido not profess to give a detailed ac- 
count of all the instruments, but only a rapid 
glauce of the progress made towards perfec- 
tion, omitting many instruments that partake 
of time-measureis, but. are not noticed here, 
as not coming within the precise nature of 
the views of this dissertation, 

Among the Greeks and Romans, there were 


time he was consul. It is plain that there are 
many sources of error in the construction of 
these hour. glasses ; for if we allow the time to 
have been counted or measured by the spout- 
ing of the fluid, it will be plain that it will 


© Hour-glasses were made use of by the preachers 
in the days of Cromwell, who, on their first getting 
into the pulpit, and naming the text, turned up the 
glass, and if the sermon did not last till the glass 
was out, it was said by the congregation that the 
preacher was lazy; aud if he continued to preach 
much longer, they would yawn, and stretch; and by 
these sigus signify to the preacher, that they began 
to be weary of his discourse, und wanted to be dis- 
missed.® 

Hogarth, in his “ Sleeping Congregation,” has 
introduced au hour-glass. Ireland, in describing the 
above print,¢ gives.the following anecdote : 

“ Daniel Burgess, of whimsical memory, uever 
preached without an hour.glass, and he frequently 
saw it out three times during ove sermon. In a dis- 
course which he once delivered at the couveuticle in 
Russel-court, Drury-lave, against drunkenness, some 
of his hearers began to yawn at the end of the secoud’ 
glass ; but Daniel was not to be silenced by a yawn; 
he turned his t:me-keeper, and altering the tone of 
his vice, desired they would be patient a while lounger, 
for he had a much more to say upon the sin of drank- 
enness; ‘ thereture,’ added he, ‘ my friends and 
brethren, we will have avother glass-—and then !'” 

Hour-glasses are now ve.y carely to be met with in 
our churches, but there .s one on the right of the 
readiug-desk of the church of St. Alban, Wood-street, 
Loudou.—Ed, M. 


* Gent. Mag. vol. 74, p. 201. 
+ See Hogarth illustrated, vol. 1, p. 110. 







































continually decrease in velocity, according as 
the head of water decreases,—therefore they 
must either have had some mechanical means 
of graduating them, or of having them main- 
tained at constantly the same head of water ;— 
but whatever may have been the exact mode 
of. regulating them, I have not. been able to 
find in any authority. 

Ancient sculpture has, in some instances, 
given us a slight knowledge of their fourm, 
‘which appear mostly to be in. shape similar 
to what we now cali minute-glasses: if the 
instrument was of this nature, it would, as 
an inevitable q » have required a 
constant attendant to have inverted it 
when run out; but the previous description 
expressly states, that they had a hole in the 
bottom, whence we. must certainly infer that 
this was not the form of the clepsydre here 
alluded to. Who was the. actual inventor of 
them is not easy, at this distance of time, to 
infer; but Censorinus, in his. De die Nat, 
attributes the invention to P. Cornelius Nas- 
eta, or, as Pliny.calls him, the Censor 
Scipio Nascia, in the following words :— - 

“ Primus aqua divisit horas atque noc- 
tium ac dierum idque horologium sub lecto 
decavit,. anno Urbis 595:’’ that is, “ Scipio 
Nascio was the first that measured the hours 
by water, by night as well as by day, and 
that clock he dedicated within doors, in the 
year U.C. 595,” which time would be about 
the era of Judas Maceabeus, or about 150 
years before the birth of Christ. It is rather 
dificult to understand the exact meaning of 
the latter part of the sentence used by Pliny, 
namely, “ sub decto.decavit ;’’ the literal mean- 
ing of ecto is to cover, or under shelter or roof ; 
hence, sub lecto may be read, as in the text, 
“ within doors.”’ 

This short account would lead us to con- 
clude that there was some contrivance or other 
tu maintain the clock in a constant state of 
action, and also to regulate it, by means not 
handed down to us; for this was a water-clock. 
In modern times, we have had several in- 
stances of water-clocks being made ; amongst 
many of which, we cite the clock made by 
Newton, when a boy, which, however, like 
the rest, was not of much service, either for 
common use, or the more exact purpose of 
astronomical observations. But, however, all 
this vagueness, which characterises the ac- 
counts: and descriptions that have reached us, 

will give us some. idea of the great difficulty 
the ancients must have had to combat in their 
astronomy; and as so much depends upon 
the accuracy of the time in astronomy, we 
may wouder however they made so many dis- 
coveries in this beautiful and difficult science 
asthey did, and cannot fail to admire their 
patience and industry, which alone could 
surmount so many difficulties. We may here 
Observe, that the ancients did not reckon their 
time as we do, but from sun-rising; and their 
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method of counting the dimensions of the 
day, differed from ours; the modern day is 
divided into 24 equal hours, ot parts, but the 
ancient hour was equal to a twelfth part of 
the day, let what might be the length of the 
day ; and it must therefore be plain, that the 
hours were longer in summer than in win- 
ter. Itis not difficult to find the ratio of one 
of these ancient hours to a modern one; 
and amongst the Babylonians, Grecians and 
Romans, three of these hours constituted a 
“ Vigilia,” or watch, and amongst most of the 
ancieuts generally. 

Theother method of measuring time, namely, 
by the solaria, or sun-dial, appears from all 
the accounts to be of prior date to the clepsy- 
dre, as stated at the beginning of this paper. 
Pliny, in the second book of his Natural His- 
tory, states, that “ Anaximenes Milesius, the 
pupil of Anaximander, invented dialing, and 
was the first that showed a sun-dial at Lace- 
demon.” 

Vitruvius calls him Milesius Anaximan- 
der, in his well-known book (De Architeo, 
&ec.) Anaximander was one of the ancient 
philosophers who supported the famous opinion 
of Pythagoras, that the earth revolved round 
the sun, and that the sun, and not the earth, 
was the centre of the world ; and according to 
some, it is believed that they even taught the 
doctrine of the plurality of worlds. 

Having now given a rapid sketch of the 
early history and opinions as to the origin of 
the method of time-measuring, &c., previous 
to the introduction. of clock-work, or, more 
properly speaking, wheel-work, 1 shall pass at 
once to a summary description of such ma- 
chines as are to be found mentioned in the 
works of the ancients, at all worth noticing. , 

And the first of these, is that of Dionysius, 
which is mentioned by the historian and 
biographer Plutarch, in his life of Diony- 
sius, in which he speaks of a remarkable 
yen of mechanism, but what it was he 

oes not expressly state; it appears to 
have been nothing more than a paige of of 
some kind; and therefore, as well as for want 
of more precise information respecting it, we 
shall say no more about it. 

There is also one mentioned by Eusebius, 
which belonged to Sapor, one of the kings of 
Persia; but whether this king was contempo- 
rary with that of Constantine the Great, 
does not sufficiently appear; so inexact are 
the chronicles of the ancient historians. Car- 
dan, an illustrious mathematician of the mid- 
die of the 16th century, and author of the 
well-known Algebraic Formulas that are 
called by his name, says, that Sapor could sit 
in the middle of it, aud see its stars rise and 
set, and that it was made of glass ; according 
to this account, it would appear to have been 
a large and peculiarly-constructed sphere ; 
but how the king could possibly contrive to 
sitin the centre of it, is not easy to be con- 
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‘ ceived ; neither does the account state whether 
this curious machine was moved by clock- 
work, or whether it had any regular motion 
at all; but the account stating that the stars 
in it appeared to rise and set, we therefore 

"infer that it must have had a motion of: some 
sort ; but it is extremely difficult to reconcile 
its motion with the statement of the king 
being able to sit in the middle of it. 

Vitruvius gives a description of another 
machine of this nature, which is too long 
to quote here, it appears to have been a 
niece of clock-work moved by water—the 

rench edition of Vitruvius gives an engrav- 
ing of it; this instrument performed a great 
rar of feats, such as blowing trumpets; 
according to some accounts, which the words 
of Vitruvius in no way states, it showed the 
hours through every month of the year, and 
was capable of projecting stones ; the original 
words relating to this feat are, “ Caleuli aut 
tona jecitur ;”’ and this also refers to its 
power of sounding trumpets. And it is 

‘not a little curious, that from these three 
words nearly all the musical historians have 
laid claim to it as being an hydraulicon, or 
water-organ ; whether they are justified in so 
dving depends upon the extension they give 


to the meaning of “ tona,” fur Vitruvius 
himself appears to be somewhat at a loss 
here, for he uses the indefinite “ aut,” in- 


‘stead of the positive “et.” The maker of 
this curious machine, according to Vitruvius, 
was one Ctesibius, the son of a barber of 
Alexandria, and a philusopher of some note, 
who flourished under Ptolemy Evergetes, ac- 
“cording to Atheneus ; if so, he lived about one 
hundred and forty years before the birth of 
Christ. - DatBy Lockwoop. 
(To be concluded in vur next.) 743 


MONK FISH. 
Tne following description of a curious fish is 
given in the History and Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, at Paris, for the 
year 1759 :— Some fishermen, who had been 
out to catch tunny, near the port Cette, on 
finding their nets heavier than usual, dragyed 
them to shure, when they discovered a mon- 
‘strous fish, having, between the head and the 
thickest part of the body, five large mem- 
“branes, in the form of a monk’s hood, which 
‘occasioned them to give it the name of monk 
fish. Under those membranes were holes, 
through which the water passed in and out 
“with impetuosity ; its skin was rough, scaly, 
and cutting or sharp like the sea-dog. It 
was twenty-two feet in length, and seventeen 
in circumference in the: largest part of its 
body; its head was four feet long, with a 
snout that advanced upwards of a fuot beyond 
the mouth, which was very wide, and of the 
form of a crescent underneath: it was fur- 
“nished with very small and sharp teeth, 
which jutted out a little: the nostrils were 
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under the extremity of the snout: the eyes 
were little in proportion to its size, being not 


-much more than an inch in diameter: the 


breadth of the five detached and flvatin 
membranes was upwards of two feet; an 


‘the organs of heating, which were concealed 


under them, were gatnished with flexible 
barbs, that formed a kind of grate-work: 
there were three fins on each side, and two 
eminences on the back. It weighed nearly 
fifty quintals. A dozen of lampreys were 
found adhering to its sides when the fishermen 
disengaged it from their nets—W. G. C. 


THE MAGNIFICENT TRIUMPHAL 
ARCH AT DJIMMILAH. 

Tue most remarkable object in all Africa. is 
a splendid triumphal arch, in perfect preserva- 
tion, at Djimmilah. The sculpture of the 
cornices, capitals, and freezes, which are of 
the Corinthian order, remind me of the finest 
works of Rome. The inscription, which re- 
mains entire, informs us that it was dedicated 
to Caracalla, and Julia, his mother, in the 
thir! century of the Christian era. A few 
paces from this are the remains of a temple, 
with four pedestals, each supporting a statue, 
one of Severus, and one of Venus, but the 
other two are unknown. Sypeaee to the 
triumphal arch is a circus, still in good con- 
dition. Sepulchral inscriptivns abound here, 
as in all parts, and every thing concurs in 
proving that Djimmilah, the ancient Culcu- 
lum Colonia, was an important Roman station, 
and in fact a capital city. Near the ruins at 
Mons was found a fragment of senipture, re- 
presenting Roman soldiers, wrought in « pure 
style. Not far from this were observed a 
number of tombs, close to each other, four or 
five of which appear to have been perfectly 
uninjured. The upper stones alone have been 
temoved, merely to admit of a search for the 
contents, the Arabs having been satisfied 
with opening without destroying them. Oa 
arriving at Setif, our notice was first attracted 
by the ruins of a citadel, forming a rec. 
tangle, abou: 200 yards by 160 yards. We 
counted ten towers on the walls, placed at un- 
equal distances, and in positions to flank each 
other. The stones vith which this citadel 
was built, were evidently taken from some 
more ancient structure, and we hence infer 
that it was not erected by the Romans. 
Among the ruins we pati up several ca- 
pitals of a rude and irregular order, There 
were, in fact, three generations of ruins. 
Some of the towers have been converted by 
the Beys into silos. Evésy opening in the 
sides is carefully closed up, and the corn is 
let down from an aperture in the roof, which, 
when the si/o is full, is also closed up, and 
when the corn .is wanted for consumption, a 
New opening: is made at the bottom, by which 
it is taken out.— Correspondent of the Debats; 
inserted in the Times Journal, 1839. 
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NORTH-EASTERN ANGLE OF THE CITY WALLS AT ROCHESTER. 


Tne above engraving will convey to the 
reader not only a representation of the vene- 
rable relic named above, but also enuble him 
to form some idea of those propugnacula, 
or bulwarks, by which our civic forefathers 
were erst defended. The wall, which is 
about thirty feet high, is remarkably entire 
near this point, and still retains its ancient 
form and embrasures, but the circular tower 
at the angle was probubly of greater altitude. 
It consists, at present, of three stages ; the 
second having long narrow windows, at once 
affording light, and the means of annoying 
an enemy : the third, or upper stage, was, 
no doubt, crowned with embrasures similar 
tothe wall. Within this tower is a winding 
staircase. The walls of Rochester, of which 
there are considerable remains, are of great 
antiquity, having been mentioned so far 
back as the time of Ethelbert, A.D. 600, 
in a grant which he made to the neighbour- 
ing cathedral; and from the Roman bricks 
now, or until lately, to be seen in them, 
there is very little doubt of its having been a 
fenced city, though the general appearance 
of the present relics only allow us to con- 
sider them coeval with the walls of the ad- 
joining castle, which they exactly resemble ; 
oth having been repaired by Edward the 
Fourth, if 6r about 1472. c.Ss. 


Fine Arts, 





THOUGHTS OCCASIONED BY THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF PREMATURE DECAY IN THE 
PAINTINGS OF SIR JUSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Tuere is not perhaps a more humiliating 

sensation in the breast of the man who really 

loves his country, and rejoices in, the pro- 
gtess of her arts, than the sad conviction 


that some of her brightest ornaments are 
sinking into premature oblivion. Such have 
been my feelings both in the public reposi- 
tory and private gallery, when the works of 
this illustrious artist have been presented to 
my view; and I have lamented that while 
Titian and Rembrandt ramained in unsul- 
lied purity of colour, and the sunshine of 
Claude illuminated every landscape with its 
fascination and glory, many of the produc- 
tions of the man who could raise by his 
transcendent talents, the degraded and fal- 
len English School of Art, and at the same 
time elevate himself to the highest. point of 
pictorial greatness, should show but too evi- 
dent symptoms of decay. I would that I 
were mistaken, and that others might con- 
vince me of erroneous judgment! But alas | 
there: are not a few who will be inclined to 
agree with me, and think, that even as the 
shades of night fall thickly upon and obscure 
the beautifullandscape, which during the day 
we have been delighted to contemplate, so 
is there reason to fear that the nullifyi 
spirit of obscuration is covering the splendi 
works of Sir Joshua with its wings. Nor 
need we go far for proofs of this regretted fact : 
for both at Dulwich and the National Gal- 
lery are instances at once painful to the 
artist. and the Englishman. Who can re- 
gard any of the beautiful pictures of Claude 
in the Angerstein Collection, magnificent in 
composition, glowing in all the beauty of their 
magic lights, and faultless in perspective ; 
or study the stupendous painting of the Rape 
of Ganymede by the matchless Titian, and 
arus again revivified, if I may use such 
a pleonasm, by the pencil of Sebastiano del 
Piombo—who, I repeat, cau look upon these 
exquisite gems, their colours all rich, all 
biightly glowing, as it were, in the garments 
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of yesterday, though ages have elapsed since |“ Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven's bliss, 


the hand that painted became motionless 
and cold, and then turn to the Banished 
Lord, or the Holy Family, in the same col- 
lection, without exclaiming, in the anguish 
of his heart, Ichabod ! Ichabod ! the glory is 
departing from among us? It would be 
well, if while sympathising in an exile’s 
fate, which the melancholy countenance 
pourtrayed in this matchless painting never 
fails to bring vividly on the speculum of the 
mind, or regretting the sad discoloration 
which has taken place in the latter-mentioned 
beautiful picture, which has -been con- 
sidered as one of the first productions that 
ever emanated from Sir Joshua’s pencil, we 
could console ourselves with the reflection 
that these were the only instances. But no, 
the same lamentable contrast is visible else- 
where; the picture at Dulwich, of “ Mrs. Sid- 
dons, in the character of the Tragic Muse,” is 
-fast fading away; and I fear that no great 
period will elapse ere it will: become tu us, 
even as the form it was intended to represent, 
lost and irrecoverable. The “ Death of 
Beaufort” is another proof of the declination 
1 deplore ; though pethaps the composition 
of this picture will enable many to say, that 
it might be better spared than any other of 
his works; for notwithstanding the eulogium 
of Opie, who. professes to know of “none 
in modern times who availed himself of 
poetic license with more address than Sir 
Joshua did in this instance,” and who de- 
clares, what possibly may be the fact, with 
one exception, that “the varied beauties of 
this work might well employ a great part of 
a lecture,” though he passed them over, and 
discussed only the effect of the “ visionary 
devil crouched close, and listening eagerly 
behind the pillow of the dying wretch ;” 
which he considers as invigorating “ the sub- 
ject with appropriate interest and terror,” and 
clearing up all ambiguity, by informing us, 
“that the sufferings” so forcibly delineated 
“did not originate in the mere pang of 
death,” but in “the overwhelming horrors of 
a guilty a.d awakened conscience.” Opie 
insists most energetically on the absolute 
necessity for the presence of the demon, and 
declares it to be an accessory “ so completely 
successful, that far from being regarded an 
unwartantable license, it is justified by all 
rules of sound criticism,” and ought to be 
considered a signal example of artistical in- 
vention. Such was the cpinion of Opie on 
this subject ; but I rather agree with Allan 
Cunningham, in decrying this hideous and 
shapeless supernumerary “ as foreign to any 
just perception of the poet, and consider 
it as offensive to the feelings of charity 
in man. Do we need any stronger proof in 
the poet to express the utter hopeless state 
of the departing sinner, than the words, 


Hold up thiue hand, i — 
He dies, and ohn ae — 

Or can any attribute in the painting be 
necessary beyond the agonized countenance, 
the firmly-closed teeth, the horribly-fixed 
and dying eye, together with the distorted 
position of the head upon the pillow, to prove 
that the wretched being before us 

“ Died not the death of the righteous, neither was his 

end like his.” 
But however opinion may be divided re. 
specting this picture, it partakes largely of 
the appearance of decay which seems to per- 
vade the generality of the paintings by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Many commentators have 
spoken respecting the cause of this decline; 
by some he has been accused of using colours 
liable to speedy volition, though perhaps the 
most likely point to which it may be referred 
was a mania for discovery, which induced 
him to enter the wide, and (to an artist) 
dangerous 1egion of chemical experiment. 
Whatever the cause may have been, we are 
told by Cunningham, that this great painter 
was at length convinced of its dangerous 
effect by the appearances of decay in those 
very works which he doubtless hoped would 
have become monuments of art for the imi 
tation of posterity. Poor Sir Joshua, what 
must have been thy feelings at the discovery 
of the nascent symptoms which have now be- 
come so alarmingly apparent ! you had taken 
Titian for your prototype; to be a Titian 
was the supreme object of your reat ambi- 
tion. An object which you nobly attained; 
for your productions have shown an admiring 
world the glories of the Venetian School, 
combined with all that is good and excellent 
in the practice and colouring of others ; and 
whenever art shall be encouraged, or science 
esteemed, then will thy name and memory 
be held forth for honourable distinction. 
C. S. 


TRAVELS TO DISCOVER THE BE- 
GINNING OF THE WORLD. 


I was the only son of Athenian parents, who 
bestowed on me the name of Ctesias. 
Brought up under the cate of a mother, who 
was known by the title of “the Beautiful 
Cinyra,” I became, in my younger years, 
skilful in most of the elegant accomplish: 
ments of the day. I arrived at some excel- 
lence in touching the strings of the harp, and 
could sing many a national melody, either to 
tones Ionian or Doric. But as I advanced to 
maturer years, the elegancies of life gave way 
to the pursuit of manlier studies ; and without 
mingling in the affairs of the state, I conse- 
crated my days to the study of philosophy. 
The celebrated masters who attended me; 
perpetually enlightened me by their counsels, 
and with them 1] re-ascended to the principles 
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of morality and natural physics. The pro- 
fundity of their wisdom, the abundance of 
their entertaining information, enhanced by 

















































be a forcible. style and pleasant mode of con- 
nce, yeyance, altogether enraptured me, and made 
xed me surrender up myself totally tothem. It 
rted was through these conversations, and under 
rave the imposing majesty of the discourses de- 
livered to me by my chief tutor, the Philo- 
s his sopher Anaxagoras, who delighted to de- 
velop to me the principles of being, and the 
Te phenomena of nature, that my mind, (though 
y of naturally on a dhe to have become 
ele impercepti ized, 
"Si Happy indeed wet the climate I inhabited : 
have the spring-tide of it is like the morning of 
fine; a beautiful day: one not only enjoys the 
jours blessings which it brings, but those also 
| the which it promises. The day of which I speak 
erred was one of the loveliest of which the clime is 
uced capable: a pure and equal light, reposing 
rtist) sweetly upon all objects, seemed like the light 
nent. with which the gods are crowned on Olympus. 
e are I became insensibly lulled into a kind of 
sinter dreamy existence by the sound of trees agi. 
erous tating their leafy tops—the borders of Ilyssus, 
those resonant with the melody of birds, and 
would swarms of “ the children of the golden hive,” 
2 imi busily humming about thymy Hymettus. I 
what was aro.sed from my reverie by the sound of 
overy many appiuaching footsteps, and the mut- 
ww be= imur of many glad voices. I waited expect- 
taken ingly, and at length a troop of youthful 
Titian Athenians, crowned with flowers, and redolent 
ambi« of perfumes, passed by me, on their way to 
ined ; offer their festal gifts at a neighbouring altar, 
niring pouring as they went, sweet hymns on the 
school, fragrant winds. The clear light, while it 
cellent illuminated their white vestures, brought out 
;; and more conspicuously than all the rest of their 
cience JM attire, a golden “ lettix,” or grasshopper, 
1emory which the whole company bore upon their 
. heads. Though I had made myself ac- 
» S. quainted with most of the mysteries and 
modes of worship of my own and of other 
‘ Z@j nations, yet this symbol had escaped my no- 
5 BE- @ tice. Upon making inquiry as to the signi- 
D. fication of this insect, 1 was informed that 
ts, who #@ they carried it in remembrance of their race 
Stesias; J having had its beginning in the soil: that 
er, who #& they considered themselves as the Autoch- 
vautiful § thons, or Aborigines of the world, and that 
- years, f they therefore wore it, in testimony of their 
mplish? Jf origin. This explanation led me intoa new 
e excele J train of thought: there seemed to me some- 
arp, and #§ thing repugnant to philosophy in the idea 
ither to [that my fyrefathers should have had their 
anced to #M beginning in the soil, and indignant that my 
ave way f@ fellow-countrymen should assume or receive 
‘without [§ appellations conformable to such a conceit. 
I conse- is doctrine indeed affurded me very slender 
losophy: fF *atisfuction, aud appeared to me to affix a 
Jed me; § ety improbable point to the deginning of the 
-ounsels, [World 











rinciples § At this time a great sensation was created 
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in the literary world of Greece, by a report 
spread abroad that the ablest philosopher of 
the day was about to produce a new book, 
(Aristotle de Caslo,) treating on the consti. 
tution of the heavens. I was hereupon 
anxious indeed to know what the wisest of 
the philosophers determined about the begin- 
ning of the world, since it had escaped that 
a branch of his work touched upon this sin. 
gular question. Judge how cruelly I was 
perplexed by the new hypothesis started by 
him—one which seemed to plunge me into 
much deeper gloom and darkness than the 
former grovelling opinion, when 1 found him 
maintaining that the world never had any 
beginning at all: an opinion which he endea- 
voured to confirm with arguments of reason; 
and those apparently demonstrative, and 
wherein it seemed, upon the grounds"assumed 
by him, (that of physical generation, and a 
primary or first matter, beyond which there 
was no band apprehended,) that his labours 
were rational, and even uncontroulable. 

Zealous on this point, I penetrated still 
further into metaphysical subtleties, and en- 
gaged myself in forming new theories on 
this intricate subject: but I at length gave 
up the search bewildered, and found myself 
at the conclusion little wiser than at the 
outset. 

Still it was a point on which I was re- 
solved to know something: more. From tra- 
vellers who had visited Egypt, and others who 
had penetrated into the inhospitable Scythia, 
great accounts had been from time to time 
brought, of the wisdom of the priests of the 
one, and of the magi of the other country. 
I was rich and wealthy—what impediment 
was there then to my travelling in those re- 
gions. 1 determined finally to visit Egypt,— 
to contemplate the enormous Pyramids, 
which had already stood for ages, and which 
promised to last for the coming eternity. 
Surely I should there find an account to my 
satisfaction. Whether or not I would ven- 
ture; and if unsuccessful there, I would then 
wrap my cloak around me, and set out in 
search of Scythia and her wisdom. 

1 accordingly departed for Egypt. I need 
not tell of my emotions, as I sought this 
Jand of wonders; for they have often been 
expressed by abler tongues than mine. On 
inquiring of the dark-cowled priests of Ombos; 
I found that they also referred to their soil 
for their origin and antiquity. Not from 
chronology, or the records of time, did they 
attempt to deduce the origin of things, or 
deliver their own beginning, but they betook 
themselves to probabilities, and the conjec- 
tures of philosophy. I found that they were 
quite at u loss tu account for the origin of 
men, but they were vehemently eloquent in 
pleading their antiquity from the fertility of 
their suil, showing that men must have first 
inhabited, where they were with most facility 
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sustained, and such a land they conceived 
their owntobe. But this argument, deduced 
from the fertility of the soil, when I came to 
duly inquire into it, seemed to me rather to 
overthrow, than promote their antiquity: for 
their own country, whose fertility they so 
haughtily advanced, was in elder and ancient 
times neither firm or open land; but rather a 
vast lake, or part of the sea; and indeed, ac- 
cording to their own tradition, became a 
gained ground by the mud and alluvial 
matter brought down by the river, which 
settled by degrees into a firm land, and was 
in reality an accession of the earth, or tract 
of land acquired by the river. 

But the Egyptians invented also another 
way of trial to — which was the elder 
nation, and which had consequently the pri- 
ority of beginning. Psamnitichus, their king, 
attempted this decision by a new and un- 
known experiment. He determined upon 
bringing up two infants with goats, in a 
place where they had never heard the voice 
of man, concluding that to be the ancientest 
nation, whose language should be first spoken. 
But king Psamnitichus did not go far enough 
back, for herein he forgot, that speech came 
by instruction, not by instinct—by imitation, 
not by nature. 

Such then were the unsatisfactory reasons 
which 1 obtained from Egypt, concerning the 
beginning of the world. One resource was 
now only Jeft me. There was another nation 
famed as highly for its learning as the Kgyp- 
tian, and who maintained their point with 
the same violence and prejudice as did the 
descendants of Mizraim. 

Transporting myself, therefore, to the bleak 
latitudes of Scythia, I addressed myself to 
those who were most distinguished for the 
profoundness of their attainments, and the 
sagacity of their understanding. 

The Scythians, although a colder and a 
heavier nation, yet urged more acutely than 
the Egyptians, that theirs was the greater 
antiquity—that they were the beginners of 
the world. They deduced their arguments 
from the two active elements and principles 
of all things, fire and water: for, reasoned 
they, if of all things there was first an union, 
and that afterwards fire over-ruled the rest, 
surely that portion of earth which was coldest 
would first get free, and afford a place of 
habitation: but if, on the other hand, all the 
earth were first involved in the opposite 
power, namely, water, still those parts would 
surely first appear, which were most high and 
of most elevated situation: and such was 
theirs. 

I must confess, that this plausible exposi- 
tion pleased me wonderfully at first: they 
were reasons which carried the palm of an- 
tiquity from the Egyptians: but yet it con- 
firmed it not to the Scythians. But on 
graver consideration afterwards, I saw that 


I was still no wiser than before, and that the 
beginning of the world was still to mea 
marvel, and a hidden mystery. 

I once again returned to my native county, 
Walking again over the fields of Greece, 
sporting in its vallies, enjoying its brilliant 
days and its delicious nights, I lost the sense 
of mortification and disappointment which 
the failure in my search had occasioned, 
Yet when at times the recollectious of this 
theme come across my mind, the subject 
seemed to me so veiled and lost in such ag 
authentic obscurity, that unless some super 
natural power scatter the darkness, and 
open the yet concealed truth, men will sti 
come to the end without having arrived at the 
beginning. W. Axcuzr, 


INGRATITUDE PUNISHED. 


In the renowned city of. Athens there were 
judges appointed to punish ingratitude, but 
the case happened so seldom, that they had 
no employment. They deemed it very irk. 
some to go to court without having any cause 
laid before them, and at last suspended a 
bell, to be rung by those who had_ any em. 
ployment for them. The bell hung a long 
time before any person had occasion to ring, 
s0 long, indeed, that some grass upon the 
side of the wall had entwined around the 
bell-rope. It happened about this time, that 
a man had an horse become so feeble 
age, that he was unable any longer to w 
for his meat, therefore he turned him out of 
the stall to die, or to seek his food where he 
could find it. 

The poor horse walked in a very discon 
solate manner through the streets, as if he 
had foreseen that he would soon be starved 
to death. During his painful wandering, 
he, by chance, penises ow the court-house 
of these judges, und perceiving the gras 
growing upon the side of the wall, he ex 
erted his whole remaining strength to seize 
it. He raised himself upon his hinder feet, 
but it was in vain. He could not reach the 
grass, but only the rope, which, by pulling, 
he rung several times. 

The judges coming, and seeing no person, 
were convinced that the horse had rung the 
bell. They inquired to whom he belonged, 
and were informed by the neighbours, that 
he belonged to no person, because his maatet 
had turned him off, being unable to work. 
The judges said, this is really a case which 
comes properly before us. It is cruel im 
gratitude for this man to cast away a poor 
animal worn out in his service—it must not 
be permitted. They accordingly sent for the 
master, and made him pay a sum of money 
sufficient to maintain the horse during the 
evening of his days. 
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ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS. 


From German Works. 


Lowis XIV.—The grand monarque was 
noted for his imposing look. On one occa- 
sion, however, us he was reviewing some of 
his troops, he was unable to put a soldier out 
of countenance, so stern and unbending was 
the man’s gaze. “ How is it,’’ said the 
king, “that you dare thus look at me?” 
“ Sire,” replied the undaunted son of Mars, 
“none but the eagle can fix his eyes on the 
sun.” This man, from the fixed nature of 
his gaze, was surnamed “ the Kugle.”’ 

Fontenelle.—This celebrated man lived to 
bea hundred years of age. A few months 
before his death he was at the theatre, 
when being accosted by an English noble- 
man, who professed to have come all the 
way from England on purpose to see him, 
he replied: “ My lord, I have left you 
plenty of time ”’ 

Frederick I1—His majesty, looking out 
of the window one day, saw a number of 
people reading a paper stuck against a wall. 

Go and see,’’ said the king to a page in 
waiting, ‘‘ what those people are reading.” 
“ Sire,” said the page, on his return, trem- 
bling with fear, “it is a satire on your 
person.”” “ Indeed,” replied his majesty, 
coolly; “ just step down again, and put the 
paper more on a level with their visual or- 
gans, J am afraid it is rather too high.” 

This monarch was of an exceedingly fa- 
niliar turn of mind: “ Come,’’ said he, one 
day to the Abbé Raynal, who was presented 
to him, whilst surrounded by his generals, 
“Come, my good fellow, we are both old, 
let us sit down and have a chat.” 


Reuchlin.—The celebrated author of “ De 
Arte Cabulistica,’? having reached a village 
where he was obliged to wait for his car- 
Tiage at an inn, filled with drunken obstrepe- 
fous peasants, hit upon one of the strangest 
plans for silencing such an assemblage, as 
was ever heard of. He called for a glass of 
water and a piece of chulk. With the latter 
hedescribed on the table a circle surmounted 
by a small cross; on the right of this circle 
he “goa the glase, on the left a knife, and 
i the very middle his book. and so began to 
Tead, at times uttering strange sounds. The 
peasants taking him for nothing less than a 
sorcerer, held their tongues in amazement, 
and Reuchliu was thus enabled to read for a 
good half hour in peace, when at length his 
carriage came. 


t Montes iew.—On leaving Rome, Montes- 
Quien waited on the Pope, Benedict XIV,, 
with the intention of tuking leave. His ho- 

» desirous of conferring on the Savan 
tome signal;mark of his favour, said to him, 
“ We grant you the permission to eat flesh 
on all fust days, and of our goodness extend 
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this favour to your posterity for ever.” Mon- 
tesquieu tendered his thanks to his} holiness, 
and took his leave. The bishop who acted 
the part of chamberlain, conducted the 
author to an adjoining apartment, where the 
Pope’s bull of dispensation was handed over 
to him, accompanied with the demand of a 
pretty considerable fee. Montesquieu hav- 
ing cast his eyes on the document, returned 
it to the donor, observing, that as the Pope 
was so righteous a man, he would not think 
of doubting his word, which he certainly 
would do, in taking the bull of dispensation, 


Frederick II. was, on the occasion of his 
passage through a small town, accosted by 
several of the dignitaries of the place. One 
of these, stepping forward to deliver his 
speech, was most unceremoniously interrupted 
by a donkey a few feet off, which began to 
bray in a most unmusical strain. The king 
was unable to restrain his merriment, and 
laughing outright, exclaimed, “ Du, I beg of 
you, each speak in your turn; it is impos. 
sible for me to understand you, if you will 
both talk together.” 


Philip the Good.—As Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, was walking through the streets 
of Bruges, he found on his path a drunken 
man, sound asleep. He had him removed 
and carried.to the ducal palace, where having 
caused him to be stript of his rags, he was 
placed in one of the richest beds, with a 
costly night-shirt on his body, and a per- 
fumed night-cap on his head. As may be 
supposed, the poor drunkard was not a little 
amazed when he awoke, to find himself in 
such strange circumstances—he was much 
more so when he saw several fine gentlemen 
approach him with low bows, inquiring what 
dress his highness would be graciously 
pleased to wear on that day. This question, 
of course, completed the poor fellow’s asto- 
nishment; he was, he said, nothing more 
than a wretched cobbler— but it was all to no 
purpose, the attentions paid to him were re- 
doubled, and he at length found himself com- 

lied to submit to all their officiousness, 

hen he was dressed, the transformed cob- 
bler was conducted in state to the chapel, ta 
hear mass; at the end of which ceremony, he 
goodnaturedly allowed his hand to be kissed, 
which, however, as may be supposed, was 
not one of the fairest. After this pantomime, 
he was sumptuously fared, then taken for an 
airing in a superb chariot, then to the opera, 
and to wind up all, to a magnificent ball, 
where the most lovely creatures he ever be- 
held, vied with each other tu please and to 
amuse him. A substantial supper fullowed 
the dance ; bottle after bottle passed before 
the eyes of the enraptured cobbler, glassfulls 
after glassfulls followed each other in rapid 
succession down his throat; till at length, 
completely overwhelmed by liquor and ex. 
citement, he dropped off intoa sound sleep, 
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during which he was once more reinvested in 
his old clothes, and carried to the spot whence 
he was conveyed to the Duke's palace. The 
next morning he could not find words enough 
to relate to his wife with sufficieut effect, the 
delightful dream he had had. H. M. 


ON THE INSTINCT AND INTELLI- 
GENGE OF ANIMALS. 
By Lord Brougham.® 


“ Bea:nnine with laying aside those actions 
of animals which are either ambiguous, or 
ae referable properly to reason, and which, 
almost all philosophers allow, show'a glim- 
mering of reason ; and confining ourselves to 
what are purely instinctiye, as the bee form- 
ing a hexagon, without knowing what it is, 
or why she forms it; my proof of this, not 
being reason, but something else, and some- 
thing. not only differing from reason in de- 
gree, but in kind, is from a comparison of the 
facts, an examination of the phenomena in 
each case—in a word, from induction. I 
perceive a certain thing done by this insect, 
without any instruction, which we could not 
do without much instruction. I see her work- 
ing most accurately without any experience, in 
that which we could only be able to do by the 
expertness gathered from much experience. 
I see her doing certain things which are ma- 
nifestly to produce an effect she can know 
nothing about; for example, making a cell, 
and furnishing it with carpets, and with 
liquid, fit to hold and to cherish safely a 
tender grub, she never having seen any grub, 
and knowing nothing, of course, about grubs, 
or that any grub is ever to come, or that any 
such use—perhaps, any use at all—is ever to 
be made ot the work she is about. Indeed, 
I see another insect, the solitary wasp, bring 
a given number of small grubs, and deposit 
them in a hole which she has made, over her 
egg--just grubs enough to maintain the 
worm that egg will produce when hatched ; 
and yet this wasp never saw an egg produce 
a worm, nor ever saw a worm—nay, is to 
be dead long before the worm can be in ex- 
istence; and, moreover, she never has in any 
way tasted or used these grubs, or used the 
hole she made, except for the prospective be- 
nefit of the unknown worm she is never to 
see. In all these cases, then, the animal 
works positively without knowledge, and in 
the dark. She also works without designing 
any thing ; and yet she works toa certain de- 
fined and important purpose. Lastly, she 
works to a perfection in her way ; and yet she 
works without any teaching or experience. 
Now, in all this she differs entirely from man, 
who only works well, perhaps at all, after be- 
ing taught—who works with knowledge of 
what he is about—and who works, intending 
and meaning, and, in a word, designing to 
© Dissertation on Subjects of Science Connected 
with Natural Theology ; 2 vols. Knight and Co. 
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do what he accomplishes. To ali which may 
be added, though it is rather, perhaps, the 
consequence of this difference, than a separate 
and substantive head of diversity, the animal 
works always uniformly and alike, and all his 
kind work alike ; whereas no two men work 
alike, nor any man always, nay, any two times, 
alike. Of all this I cannot, indeed, be quite 
certain, as I am of what passes within 
own mind, because it is-barely possible that 
the insect may have some plan or notion in 
her head, implanted as the intelligent facu, 
ties are: all I know is the extreme improba 
bility of it being so; and that I see facts, a 
her necessary ignorance of the existence and 
nature of her worm, and her working without 
experience; and I know that, if I did the 
same things, J should be acting without hay. 
ing learned mathematics, and should be 

lanning in ignorance of ynborn issue ; and 
i therefore draw my inference accordingly a 
to her proceedings.” 

We shall now quote a few facts relative 
to the sagacity of animals. 

“Tn the forests of Tartary and of South 
America, where the wild horse is gregarious, 
there are herds of 500 or 600, which, being 
ill prepared for fighting, or indeed for any 
resistance, and knowing that their safety is 
in flight, when they sleep, appoint one in 
rotation who acts as sentinel, while the rest 
are asleep. If a man approaches, the sen. 
tinel walks towards him, as if to reconnoitre 
or see whether he may be deterred from 
coming nesr—if the man_ continues, he 
neighs aloud, and in a peculiar tone, which 
rouses the herd, and all gallop away, the 
sentinel bringing up the rear. Nothing can 
be more judicious or rational than this ar- 
rangement, simple as it is. So a horse, be- 
longing to a smuggler at Dover, used to be 
laden with run spirits, and sent on the road 
unattended to reach the rendezvous. Whea 
he descried a soldier, he wouid jump off the 
highway, and hide himself in a ditch, and 
when discovered, would fight for his load 
The cunning of foxes is proverbial ; but 1 
know not if it was ever more remarkably 
displayed than in the Duke of Beaufort’s 
country; where Reynard, being hard pressed, 
disappeared suddenly, and was, after strict 
search, found immersed in a water-pool up 
to the very snout, by which he held a willow 
bow hanging over the pond. The — 
of a dog, which Serjeant Wilde tells me 
as known to him, is at least equal. He 
used to be tied up as a precaution against 
hunting sheep. At night he slipped his 
head out of the collar, and returning before 
dawn, put on the collar again, in order. to 
conceal his nocturnal excursions.* Nobody 
has more familiarity with various animals 

© (Thee are numerous instances of similat 
sagacity in dogs: one will suffice:—A farmer, @ 


Presteign, in Radnorshire, having had a number of 
sheep killed, was resolved on discovering the det 
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(vesides his great knowledge of his own 
species) than my excellent, learned, and inge- 
nious friend, the Serjeant ; and he possesses 
many curious ones himself. His anecdote 
of a drover’s dog is striking, as he gave it 
me, when we happened, near this place, to 
meet adrove. The man had brought seven- 
teen out of twenty oxen from a field, leaving 
the remaining three there mixed with ano- 
ther herd. He then said to the dog, “ Go, 
fetch them ;’? and he went and singled out 
those very three. The serjeant’s brother, 
however, a highly respectable man, lately 
sheriff of London, has a dog that distin- 
guishes Saturday night, from the practice of 
tying him up for the Sunday, which he dis- 
likes. He will escape on Saturday night, 
and return on Monday morning. The ser- 
jeunt himself had a gander which was at a 
distance from the goose, and hearing her 
make an extraordinary noise, ran back and 
ut his head into the eage—then brought 

ck all the goslings, one by one, and put 
them into it with the mother, whose sepa- 
ration from her brood had occasioned her 
clamour. He then returned to the place 
whence her cries had called him.” 


THE ABOLITION OF THE GLA. 
DIATORS AT ROME. 


AN HISTORIAN informs us, that “ the first 
Christian emperor may claim the honour of 
the first edict which condemned the art and 
amusement of shedding human blood, but 
this benevolent law expressed the wishes of 
the prince with reforming an_ inveterate 
abuse, which degraded a civilized nation be- 
low the condition of savage cannibals. Several 
hundreds, or thousands of victims were an- 
nuully slaughtered in the great cities of the 
empire; and the month of December more 
particularly devoted to the combats of gladia- 
tors, still exhibited to the eyes. of the Ro- 
man people, a grateful spectacle of blood and 
cruelty. 

Amidst the general joy of the victory of 
Pollentia, a Christian poet entreated the em. 
‘feror to extirpate, by his authority, the horrid 
custom which had so long resisted the voice 
of humanity, and of religion. The pathetic 
tepresentations of Prudentius, the Christian 


troyer; and, accordingly, having secreted himself so 
as uot tu be seen by tlie enemy, yet to have a full 
View of the field, he took his station; and before 
morn had scarcely dawned, he saw Boxer euter the 
field, stealing alongside the hedge, aud present] 
seizing one of the sheep by the throat, began to suc 
its blood: having satisfied himself, he returned home, 
cautiously followed by his master, who perceived him 
enter his kennel, place his fore feet on the collar to 
steady it, and then thrust his head in. This creature 
Was a great favourite, being an invaluable yard dog, 
Sor, like some bibeds, although himself a culprit, he 
would allow uo one else to rob within his domain. 
farmer hesitated for some time ; at length public 
jostice overcame private friendship; and Boser was 
coudemned to be shot.— Ed, M.} - . 
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poet, were less effectual than the generous 
boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic master, 
whose death was more useful to mankind 
than his life. The rash master descended 
into the arena to separate the gladiators ; but 
the Romans were enraged with the interrup- 
tion of their pleasures, and overwhelmed the 
master with a shower of stones. The mad- 
ness of the people, however, soon subsided ; 
they respected the memory of Telemachus, 
who had deserved the honours of martyrdom, 
and, without a murmur, they submitted to 
the laws of Honorius, which for ever ubo- 
lished the human sacrifices of the amphi- 
theatre. 





THE EMPEROR OF CHINA AND THE MERCHANT- 
Durine the reign of an emperor of China, 
who was celebrated for the vigour and strict- 
ness of his justice, a viceroy of one of the 
provinces of that vast empire, that lay most 
temote from the imperial city, having wrong. 
fully confiscated the estate of an honest mer- 
chant, and reduced his family to poverty ; 
the poor man found means to travel as far as 
the emperor’s court, where he obtained a let- 
ter to the viceroy, commanding him to restore 
the goods which he had taken so illegally. 
Far from obeying this command, the viceroy 
put the merchant into prison; but having the 
good fortune to escape, he went again to the 
capital, and threw himself at the emperor's 
feet, who treated him with great humanity, 
and gave orders that he should have another 
letter. The merchant wept at this resolu. 
tion, and represented how ineffectual the 
first had proved ; and the reasons he had to 
fear that the second would be as little re- 
garded. The emperor, who had been stop- 
ped -by this complaint, as he was going in 
great haste to dine in the apartment of one 
of his favourites, became a little discom- 
posed, and answered with some emotion, 
that he could do no more than send his com- 
mands, and that if the viceroy refused to 
obey them, he told the merchant to put his 
foot upon the viceroy’s neck. “ I implore 
your majesty’s compassion,” replied the mer- 
chant, at the same time holding fast the em- 
peror’s robe, ‘‘ his power is too mighty for 
my weakness ; and your justice prescribes a 
temedy, which your.wisdom has never exa- 
mined.” The emperor had, by this time, 
recollected himself; and, raising the mer- 
chant from the ground, said, ‘you are in 
the right: to complain of him was your 
part, but it is mine to see him punished. [ 
will appoint commissioners to go back with 
ou, and make search into the grounds of 

is proceeding; with power, if they find 
him guilty, to deliver him into your hands, 
and leave you viceroy in his stead ; for, since 
you have taught me how to govern, you 
must be able to govern for me.”-- W. G. C, 
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R. BURFORD'S PANORAMAS OF 
ROME, AND THE COLISEUM. 


We were invited to a private view of Mr. 
Burford’s Panoramas of Rome, and the 
Coliseum, on Monday last; and a real intel- 
lectual treat it was. 

The painting in the Upper Circle, repre- 
sents the Ruins of the Coliseum, taken from 


‘the third tier of arches; thus enabling the 


spectator to obtain a comprehensive view of 
the mugnificent remains of this celebrated 
amphitheatre, he seems standing 
“ Within the Coliseum’s wall, 
*Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ;” 

and while guzing on this splendid wreck of 
* ruinous perfection,” the mind is lost 
in awe and admiration. What a leszon it 
presenta to the’ philosopher, the poet, and 
the historian! how forcibly it tells us, that 
“nations and empires-rise and fall, flourish 
and decay ;” ‘not alone by Time, but as much 
perhaps by the ambition and mischievousness 
of Man! Itis indeed difficult to describe 
this truly brilliant picture, so replete with 
JSaithful scenes of sublime interest. The 
colouring is vivid—the effect of the whole 
enchanting. 

In the Lower Circle is the View of Rome ; 
taken from the Tower of the Capitol. This 
is also a painting that reflects the highest 
credit on Mr. Burford. We know not which 
to admire most—the gigantic fragments, and 
splendid monuments, telling us so forcibly 
of mighty Rome’s former grandeur; or the 
defaced. triumphal arches; its prostrate 
columns ; or.its porticos ; all are eo power- 
fully impressive, blended as they are with 
the architectural beauties of the magnificent 
palaces and other stupendous structures of 
this once Mistress of the World !—The 
* Eternal City !”—Imperial Rome ! 

The above two panoramas are, certainly, 
Mr. Burford’s chef d’eures ; and ought to 
be seen by every one; presenting, as they 
do, scenes of such vital interest. Doubtless 
they will prove great favourites with the 
Public; as: they richly deserve to be. 


. Che Gatherer. 


Inland Navigation —The navigable canals 
used. for the transport of goods and produce 
in Englund alone,: are - estimated. now to ex- 
ceed 2,200 miles‘in length, while the naviga- 
ble rivers exceed : 1,800 miles, making toge- 
ther more than 4,000. miles of: inland - navi- 
gation, the greater. part of which has been 
created or rendered. available during the. last 
80 -years.. The whole extent of navigable 
canals at this moment available in Ireland, 
does not amount:to 300 miles; and, includ- 
ing navigable. rivers, the entire water .com- 
munication: does not exceed 400 miles for: the 
whole islund.. 





Extraordinary Egyptian Stone Coffia.— 
There is now on bourd of the brig Elizabeth 
Ann, Captain Ellis, lying at the north end of 
the Queen’s-dock, a remarkably ancient Eyyp- 
tian stone coffin, recently imported from Alex- 
andria, in the vessel called the Hope, whence 
it has been trunsshipped, to be taken to the bates 
British Museum. Itis eight feet six inches in N 
length, measured outside, and three feet six 
inches in width. It is covered with curious 
carvings of human figures, hieroglyphics, 
and emblemutical devices. It was discovered 
far in the interior of Egypt, and has been 
sent to England by our consul at Alexandria. 
The cost of its conveyance it is supposed 
will reach 1,0002, owing to the want of 
rouds in Egypt, and the necessity of em- 
ploying men, chiefly as carriers.— Liverpool 
paper. 

Society.—No one living thing in society 
can be independent. The world is like & 
wutch-dog, which fawns on you or tears 
you to pieces. 


The strong and growing disposition of the 
working-classes to provide against the ca- 
sualties of life, is evidenced in the rapid in- 
crease of deposits in the various Saving 
Banks. In the St. Mary-le-bone Bank, 
2,888 new deposits were made in the last 
year: 11,278 deposit accounts. remained 
open in November last; when upwards of 

196,200 was invested with the Commis. 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt; and the amount has since risen to 
£205,000, and is rapidly advancing. 


Augustus, having ordered a purple robe, 
complained to the maker, when he brought 
it, of the dullness of the colour. *“ You 
will not think it dull,’ said the man, “if 
you will hold it up to a bright light.”— 
“¢ What, then,”’ said the emperor, “ will it 
be always necessary for me to sit in a bright 
light when I wish to appear well dressed ?” 

‘Macrob. Sat. II. 4 


Edward Movre.— (Author of a periodical 
‘paper called The World.)—It is rather ex- 
truordinary, that though this gentlemam 
was totally ignorant of every language but 
his own, it has been universally allowed, 
that few men wrote better in prose or verse, 
or showed more knowledge ef the classics 
‘in applications and allusions to them. 


Napoleon.--A stranger having entered the 
apartment where the Emperor Napoleos 
was shaving himself, when in a little tows 
-in Italy, he said, “J want to see your great 
Emperor—whnat are you to him?” The 
‘Emperor replied, “ J shave him.” 
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